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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Tne number of these important establishments has not in- 
creased as fast as the wishes of the friends of general educa- 
tion; and yet, until by their instrumentality, or by that of 
similar institutions, the qualifications of our common school 
teachers are greatly advanced, we see not how the common 
schools are to effect the great end of their creation, the 
thorough education of the whole people in knowledge and 
virtue. Any one, at all acquainted with the schools of New 
England, knows, that the amount of knowledge obtained there 
is small, even in the most favorable cases, and, in far the great- 
er number, is hardly appreciable, the mass of scholars, not be- 
ing moved in any degree commensurate with the outlay, and 
with the necessity and demand. But any one who has visited 
the Teacher’s Institutes, which, of late years, have been held 
in New England, will not be surprised that the schools have 
done so little, for an adequate cause of this will be seen in the 
unfitness of the greater part of the young teachers, in their 
youth, their defective education, and their lack of experience. 

We think the average age of three thousand teachers, whom 
we have seen at Teachers’ Institutes, and of about one thous- 
and five hundred who have attended our Normal Schools, can 
not exceed twenty-one years, and this average, we fear, is an- 
nually diminishing, in consequence of the inadequate compen- 
sation of male teachers, which forbids their entire devotion to 
the profession, and from the early marriages of the female 
teachers, who almost invariably cease to have any heart for 
teaching when they have secured another heart, and should 
have one to spare. None of the Normal pupils, that we know 
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of, has ever been a graduate of any college, and few graduates 
ever attend a Teachers’ Institute, so that the great mass of our 
District school Teachers have received no other education than 
they obtained at the Common School, with, perhaps, a finish- 
ing touch of a term or two at some private school or academy. 
This would not be so bad, however, if, after leaving the acad- 
emy the pupil had spent several years in study and self-im- 
provement, with a view te becoming a teacher; but this has 
rarely been the case, the pupils generally grasping the rod the 
moment they have ceased to feel it, and assuming all the re- 
sponsibilities of educatisn, before they have any correct or 
enlarged idea of them. 

The school system of New England has given it an envia- 
ble distinction in the world, but this has arisen rather from a 
comparison of this favored region with those still in darkness, 
than from a comparison of our condition with what it might 
have been, had the government liberally cherished the schools, 
and had town committees, parents and teachers, all cooperated, 
as they should have done, in giving efficiency to the system. 
It is useless to cry for spilled milk, but it is evidently our duty 
to take care that no more is spilled. The States have been 
awakened to the necessity of reform, and it is the duty of every 
citizen to come up to the help of the Lord against the mighty 
power of ignorance, prejudice, vice, and every form of evil. 

The Teachers’ Institutes and Normal Schools have already 
done much to elevate the teachers and improve the schools, 
but much more remaius to be done, and great activity and skill 
are requisite to manage them well, and keep them popular as 
well as efficient. 

Hitherto, the Normal Schools have labored under many dis- 
advantages, not the least of which is the obligation to receive 
pupils, who, it may be, possess the requisite knowledge for ad- 


snission, but who have no particular fitness for teaching, and 


who can never become good teachers. Many others have 
passed through the Normal course without intending to teach 


‘any longer than they were compelled to de so from necessity ; 


and a still larger number have entered the schools so poorly 
instructed in the common branches, that they have been un- 


-able, in one year, to make up for this deficiency, and have had 


little time to spare for the true object of a Normal School, the 
acquisition of skill in the art of teaching. 

But, until our Common Schools supply a sufficient number 
of well educated scholars to fill the Normal Schools, and ren- 
der elementary teaching there unnecessary, except, perhaps, to 
show how it should be done, we know of no better plan than 
that now pursued, with this improvement, that, until the pu- 
pils ‘are thoroughly instructed in reading, spelling, penmanship, 
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geography, the elements of arithmetic, and the free and cor- 
rect use of tleir mother tongue, mo more advanced study 
should be allowed. "This would fit the young teachers to 
manage our Common District Schools, as they are, not now 
managed, and thus a basis would be laid for a better stock of 
pupils in the present Normal Schools, and for that second 
grade of Normal Schools, which we hope one day to see, in 
which the higher branches of a good education shall be taught, 
and a supply of teachers for our High and Classical Schools 
annually furnished. 

Sonre objection has been made to our present Normal 
Schools, because Greek and Latin are not taught there; 
but a chassical course requires almost exclusive attention for 
years, and it is with difficulty that pupils have been able to 
remain even one year at the Normal Schools. How absurd, 
then, to attempt to crowd such a course into a single year, and 
kow unwise to meddle with it until the common branches 
are properly taught, and competent teachers for the Common 
District Schools secured. We shall resume this subject in a 
future number, and, perhaps, give some of the statistics on 
which our opinion of Normal Schools and Teachers’ Institutes 
is founded. 





THE SCHOOL AND THE WORLD. 


A PRIZE ESSAY. BY DR. W. J. G. CURTMAN, 
{Continued from page 134.] 


Tne great obstacle, however, to the influence of the school 
is, according to our author, the counteracting influence of the 
world. The child is already injured by the example of the 
world, before it enters the school. It continues subjected to 
these foreign influences during the whele school course, and is 
generally withdrawn from school in a haif-taught, half-ripe 
condition, with habits which, often, not only cause it to forget 
the good it has learned in school, but even to hate and despise 
it. 

Schools, as they exist, are intended to be only the fulfilment 
or the complement to a home education, but now, in our large 
cities, the families of the lower classes, on account of their 
ignorance and brutality ; and those of the upper classes, on 
account of their effeminacy, immorality and frivolity, afford 
children no true and wholesome domestic training ; and, con- 
sequently, school education must make up for this deficiency, 
which, however, it is net at present fitted todo. As a general 
thing, it may be certainly affirmed that parents love their 
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children and desire their good ; but, too commonly, only i a 
worldly sense. To make them virtuous men and good Chris- 
tians, which, after all, every one will admit to be the founda- 
tion of all true happiness, is not, however, what the parents 
strive after; but to make them rich, wise, polished, and effi- 
cient in procuring the means of enjoyment. It sounds harshly, 
but is none the less true, that the greater number of parents, if 
they were offered, as Solomon was, in a dream, the choice be- 
tween riches and wisdom for their children, would choose 
the former. They Jook upon virtue and religion as very im- 
portant in the other world, but they are not prepared to sacri- 
fice for them the good things of this. They wish to have as 
much pleasure, and as little pain, from their children, as possi- 
ble, and the early education is generally arranged to suit this 
wish. In the higher cireles, the mothers rarely lull their own 
babies to sleep; but, from birth, these little ones are given over 
to the hands of strangers, who coax them when the mothers 
are by, and abuse them when they are absent. The child is 
induced, through fear or the hope of reward, to be playful and 
happy, when the mother is ready to play with it, and is hired 
to be patient while the neglectful mother runs after her amuse- 
ment. T'he nursery maids, impatient themselves to be free 
from their charge, have various secrets io keep from the parents, 
and the child must be initiated into falsehood and deception. 
It is, therefore, either won over by flattery, or frightened by 
threats, or, perhaps already it has something of its own to con- 
ceal, and so makes common cause with the servants. This is 
the preparation of the upper classes for school ; —that of the 
lower classes have for characteristics, neglect, shyness, and 
brutality. 

This goes on through the six first precious years, and then 
begins the school. What a mountain to be cast off, — whata 
torrent, already in full course, to be arrested and purified or 
exhaled. 

As regards punishment, Dr. Curtman thinks that its great 
abuse has led the public to an extreme in their feeling of op- 
position to it, and that it can not be entirely dispensed with im 
large schools. In this opinion many excellent teachers are in- 
clined to agree with him, looking upon it rather as a stimulus 
than as a punishment. 

For large children, they would never recommend it ; but, as 
a means of stimulating young ones, it is, when employed with 
judgment, and, of course, without passion, frequently better in 
their opinion, than appeals to the selfish feeliugs, such as van- 
ity, greediness, &c. We disagree with them, and estecm these 
motives superior to those connected with the rod. 

Dr. Curtman is of opinion that the first step towards better- 
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ing school education should be to begin it earlier. He thinks 
that both the lower and upper classes of society are not, in 
these days, in a condition to afford the yeung children a prop- 
er preparation for the existing schools. He does not wish to 
extend the present infant schools, established mainly to take 
the children out of the way of the parents, but to see estab- 
lished by the State a system of preparatory schools, in which 
very young children might be trained and iitted for the lowest 
class of public schools now established. In these schools, 
great care should be taken to avoid teo much constraint to the 
young child. It should be gently led and accustomed to use 
its faculties, taking care to practise them in the order ia which 
nature develops thern. 

“The general rules should be,” says our author, “ bodély 
and spiritual activéty, without work ; lively childlike occupa- 
tion, without study ; games, not labor ; talking, not reading ; 
drawing, not writing; counting, net reckoning ; building, not 
constructing ; plenty of sand, of pebbles, of blocks, and no 
jack of stones, verses, and songs ; and, withal, order, neatness, 
and truth in every thing.”” These are his ideas of the chief 
requisites in the elass of schools here commended, and he 
thinks a body of instructors, male and femate, should be re- 
gularly trained for the undertaking. 

In addition to the improvements needed in the conduct of 
the established schools, sugested by hts previous remarks, he 
mentions one whieh seems very much needed among us, viZ., 
an improvement in the eharaeter of the class books in the 
common schools. He suggests that the school authorities 
should offer prizes, periodically, for the best elass books, in 
different branches ; and, having chosen the best offered, should 
buy the copyright for five to ten years, and get the books 
printed and bound as cheaply as it can be well done, saving all 
the publisher’s profit, and aveiding the deceptions in paper, &c. 
and all the various managements of the speculating beok trade. 

{To be ceachaded in eur next. 





THE SHOOTING STARS. 
FROM THE FRENCH 6F BERANGER. 


There is an old and fanciful supersfitious notion, prevalent, especially te 
rural districts, that a star falls whenever breath leaves the human body. The 
idea is thus worked out by our poet. 


“ SHEPHERD, thou say’st the star that rules 
Our fatélin Heaven is bright.” 

“Yes, but ’tis there, my son, concealed 
Within the veil of night.” 

« The secrets of that azure calm 
’Tis said thou can’st explore. 

Shepherd, what is yon star that shoate, 
Shoots and is aven no more ?™ 
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“ My son, a mortal has expired ; 
Ilis star that moment fell : 

He quatfed the circling cup, and sang 
The tide eof mirth to swell. 

Now sleeps he sound beside the bowk 
He chanted heretofore.” 

“ Shepherd, again a star that shoots, 

Sheots, and is seen no more ?” 


“ A charming creature’s star was that, 
Se pure, so bright, my son ; 

A maiden’s, joyous, fond and true, 
By fondest lover won 

The altar ready stood—her brow 
The bridaf garland bore.” 

“ Avain, again, a star that shorts, 
Shoots, and is seen no more ?” 


“ That rapid star, my son, bespeaks 
A babe of lordly line ; 

On his rich cradle, empty now, 
The gold and purple shine. 

Their poison’d dranghts:as twere his food, 
Would rival flatterers pour.” 

“ Shepherd, another star that shoots, 
Shoots, and is seen no more ?” 


“ A favorite’s star fell then, my son, 
With such portentous glare. 

He deemed it statesmanlike to jest 
At all our load of care. 

But now their god of clay they sparn 
Who once his postrait wore ” 

% Avain, another star that shoots, 
Shoots, ané is seen no more ?” 


“ A rich man’s patronage we lose ; 
We needs my son must weep ; 

The hengry, who with ethers gleaned, 
With Him were free to REAP. 

This very night assured of aid 
The houseless sought his door.” 

“ Look, look, another star that shoots, 
Shoots, and is: seen ne more?” 


« That?” ’tis a mighty king’s—but ga 
Thy purity alone 

Hold fast, my son; nor be thy star 
By size or sptendor Known ! 

If without profit thou dest shine, 
Of thee, when all is o’er, 

They'll say, ‘’tis but a star that shoots, 
Shoots, and is seen no more.’” 





Minesota.— The act organizing this new Territory, bownds 
it on the North by the British possession® East by the State 
of Wisconsin and the Mississippi River, South by Iowa, and 
West by the Missouri and Whitearth Rivers. Provision is 
made for the division of the Territory, if Congress sees fit. 
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SCRIPTURE ARGUMENT FOR CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


Mr. Epiror—Sir, Believing that many teachers who, like 
myself, are disposed to adopt the mildest form of discipline, 
are deterred from doing so, by the belief that Scripture for- 
bids every attempt to do away with corporal punishment, and 
discourages all hope that teachers will ever be so skilful, or 
children so docile and obedient, as to warrant the entire dis- 
use of the rod,—I am indueed to take a brief survey of the 
argument, that the real position of the question may be seen, 
and, if possible, the fears of many conscientious teachers re- 
moved. 

In the outset it may be important to remark, that no where 
in the Scriptures is any mention made of what we calla 
school, and of course, all the passages of Scripture which ad- 
vise the use of the rod, are addressed to parents, and to pa- 
rents only. Magistrates, to be sure, are required to punish 
criminals, but, for a general rule, the offences for which chil- 
dren are punished at school are such as would not come under 
the cognizance of the civil magistrate, whispering, neglect of 
lessons, leaving place, indelicate conversation and even lying, 
not being mentioned in any statute book. 

The axiom, that the teacher stands én loco parentis, it must 
be recoliected, is an assumption of modern times, and has no 
warrant in Scripture ; and it is but reasonable to suppose that, 
had Solomon addressed his maxims to teachers, he would 
have spoken more guardedly, for it is not so necessary to cau- 
tion a teacher not to let his soul be moved by the crying of 
another man’s child, as it is to caution a tender hearted parent 
in regard to his own children. ‘The command is, ‘“ Chasten 
thy son,” and not chasten thy pupil. 

I have said there were no schools like ours among the He- 
brews. It is even doubtful whether they had schools of any 
description for children. ‘The probability is, that most, if not 
all the teaching, was done by parents, and the instruction 
seems to have been almost exclusively religious. “I know 
Abraham, that he will command his children and his house- 
hold after him, to keep the way of the Lord.” “ And thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might, and these words which I 
eommand thee this day, shall be in thine heart, and thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walk- 
est by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up.” ‘These two passages so evidently show the nature 
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of the instruction to be given, and the place of it, and so en- 
tirely exclude the idea of any delegation of this duty toa 
teacher or other person, that I think there can be no doubt on 
the subject. 

It is certain that the law of Moses made no provision for 
schools, and his law seems to have been unaltered in the time 
of Solomen, for that wise monarch says, ‘“ I was my father’s 
son, tender and only beloved in the sight of my mother. He 
taught me also, and said unt») me,” &c. In his description 
of a virtuous woman, Proverbs xxxi., 10, it is remarkable that 
he does not hint at the instruction of her children, or prepar- 
ation of them for school, duties which, at the present day, 
would be thought paramount to every other mentioned by the 
Wise man. 

The word school is used but once in the Bible, Acts xix. 9, 
where Paul is said to have disputed daily in the school of one 
Tyrannus. This school was for adults. ‘The Jews had two 
classes of religious assemblies, those for ordinary worship in 
the synagogues, and those in the schools, where unsettled 
points of the Law were discussed. The sanctity of these 
schools was superior to that of the synagogues. Such schools 
as well as synagogues were found in other cities than Jerusa- 
Jem, and both were usually built on hills. The Hill of Mo- 
reh, Judges vii., 1, means the “ Hill of the Teacher.” It is 
well ascertained that so far from having schools in the time of 
Solomon, the Jews, until that time, had not even synagogues, 
no one being mentioned in the Scriptures previous to 
Psalm Ixxiv. 8. 

The word scholar is used twice ; first, in speaking of idol- 
atry, Malachi ii. 12, where it has no reference to children; 
and then | Chron. xxv. 8, where it refers to singing classes, 
probably of adults. The word schoolmaster is used but 
once, Gal, it. 24, 25, a passage which, more than any other, 
shows the character of the Law as preparatory to the Gospel 
of the New Testament, the word translated schoolmaster, 
meaning conductor, tutor or teacher, as it it is more properly 
rendered in other versions. 

Horne’s Introduction, Vol. ni. p. 415, says, “It appears 
from 1 Sam, xxiv. 28, that there was a school near the holy 
tabernacle dedicated to the instruction of youth,” but we see 
no such appearance, nor is there any reason to think that 
Samuel did more than wait upon Eli, and receive private in- 
struction from him as an adopted child. No mention is made © 
of any teacher, nor of any other pupil. 

There were no schools then among the Jews, and of course 
no schoolmaster ‘‘to stand in the place of parents.” Every 
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allusion to the rod is addressed to parents, and, although we 
may allow that parents have a right to delegate their authority 
to teachers, we must claim that there is no divine authority, 
no Scripture example for their doing so. How far the few 
expressions which seem to recommend the use of the rod 
have been correctly understood, and how far they are binding 
upon us at this distant day, we shall consider, if you p‘ease, 
in the next number. A Berean. 





THE WORLD IS IMPROVING. 


Ir is pleasant to reflect that the public of England has soft- 
ened while it has ripened, and that we have, in the course of 
ages, become not only a wiser, but also a kinder people. There 
is scarcely a page in the history of the lighter literature of the 
seventeenth century, which does not contain some proof that 
our ancestors were less humane than their posterity. The 
discipline of work-shops, of schools, of private families, though 
not more efficient than at present, were infinitely harsher. 
Masters, well born and bred, were in the habit of beating their 
servants. Pedagogues knew no way of imparting kuowledge 
but by beating their pupils, Husbands, of decent station, 
were not ashamed to beat their wives. ‘The implacability of 
hostile factions was such as we can scarcely conceive. Whigs 
were disposed to murmur because Stafford was sutlered to die 
without seeing his bowels burn before his face. ‘Tories reviled 
and insulted Russell as his coach passed the ‘Tower to the 
scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. As little merey was shown 
by the populace to sufferers of an humbler rank. 

If an offender was put in a pillory, it was well if he escaped 
with life from the shower of brick bats and paving-stones. If 
he was tied to the cart’s tail, the crowd pressed around him, 
imploring the hangman to give it to the fellow well, and make 
him howl. 

Gentlemen arranged parties of pleasure to Bridewell on court 
days, for the purpose of seeing the wretched women who beat 
hemp there whipped. A man pressed to death for refusing to 
plead, a woman burned for coining, excited less sympathy than 
is now felt for a galled horse or an over-driven ox. Fights, 
compared with which a boxing match is a refined and hu- 
inane spectacle, were among the favorite diversions of a large 
part of the town. Multitudes gathered to see gladiators hack 
each other to pieces with deadly weapons, and shouted with 
delight when one of the combatants lost a finger or an eye. 
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The prisons were hells on earth, seminaries of every crime and 
of disease. At the assizes, the lean and yellow culprits brought 
with them from their cells to the dock an atmosphere of stench 
and pestilence, which sometimes avenged them signally on the 
bench, bar, and jury. But on all this misery society looked 
with profound indifference. No where could be found that 
sensitive and restless compassion which has, in our time, ex- 
tended a powerful protection to the factory child, to the Hin- 
doo widow, to the negro slave ; which pries into the store and 
water casks of every emigrant ship; which winces at every 
lash laid ou the back of a drunken soldier; which will not 
suffer the thief in the hulks to be ill-fed or over-worked, and 
which has repeatedly endeavorel to save the life of even the 
murderer.—.Vacaulay. 





RANDOM THOUGHTS. 
[FROM THE DELAWARE JOURNAL. | 


Tue system of education, if, indeed, we may call it a sys- 
tem, generally pursued among us, seems to me ill calculated 
to satisfy the demands of the age in which we live, or the re- 
quirements of divine truth. I do not here refer to those more 
public methods of training the mind, and forming the charae- 
ter, in which as a nation we rejoice. These are in themselves 
Jaudable, and should be encouraged. And we have reason to 
be proud when we remember that we can boast a greater 
number of literary institutions, in proportion to our population, 
than any other people on the face of the globe. [allude more 
particularly, in these remarks, to that training which is impart- 
ed by the parents to the child during the earlier years of its 
existence. This is the most important and necessary of all 
training. It is communicated at the dawn of life, when every 
impression, from its novelty, sinks deep into the heart. It is 
that which, in almost every instance, determines the character, 
and ceases not to exert a mighty influence upon the condition 
and destiny of the individual to the end of life. 

What St. Paul says of Chari.y, may be asserted with equal 
truth of every noble and lovely quality that ever dwelt in the 
bosom of a human being,—:t must “first begin at home.” 
The precept and example of the father and mother must in- 
culcate upon the youthful mind the beauty and excellence of 
virtue. ‘The mantle of parental fondness and protection must 
be thrown around the young heart, to shield it from injury and 
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vice, and it is an encouraging thought, that faithfulness on 
the part of parents has seldom gone without its reward. 

But, the practice of most parents is positively at variance 
with any thing like correct views of the duties flowing from 
the relation which they hold to their children. From the lit- 
tle concern which they evince for the culture in their offspring, 
of those qualities which will tend to make them at once happy 
and useful, we are almost ready to infer that they regard the 
human species as placed in the world merely 


“ To draw nutrition, propagate and rot.” 


They act as if they thought their children were destined to 
live only so long as animal life exists in their bosoms, and that 
they possessed no higher springs of enjoyment within them, 
than those ignoble instincts which link them with the brutes 
that perish. From early dawn until late at night, their only 
aim, in all their toils, and in the voluntary sacrifices which they 
make for their children, seems to be the satisfaction of their 
physical wants, and the gratification of their sensual appetites. 
What shall they eat, drink, or wear? are the all absorbing in- 
quiries. ‘I’o be sure, the intellectual necessities of their off- 
spring are ostensibly cared for. The “little ones” are sent to 
school, but, when the school course is concluded, mental ef- 
fort is, in most cases, abandoned forever. Many parents are 
anxious, and properly so, that the minds of their children may 
be matured and informed, and they suppose that they are act- 
ing according to the dictates of reason as well as of feeling, 
when they keep them close at school. But this alone can not 
develope the mental powers, and in fact, often operates in the 
contrary direction, by engendering in the young mind a distaste 
for literary pursuits. Parents should remember that they 
themselves have an important part to play in the intellectual 
discipline of their children, and should regard the school- 
teacher only as an assistant in their work. And parents and 
teachers should alike remember, that an introduction into the 
adyta of science, an acquaintance with the subtleties of philol- 
ogy, anda taste for the delicate beauties of classical literature, 
all combined, can not compensate for the want of a proper 
early training in morals, manners, and those essentials of char- 
acter, which give grace and beauty to intellectual attainments, 
without which, the brightest intellect — 


“ Beams to bewilder, beacons to betray.” 
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REMOTENESS OF SCHOOLS NO EVIL. 


{ Communicated for the Common School Journal.] 


I Have just read No. 8, vol. xi, of the Journal. In the article, 
““The early Free Schools of Dedham,” we are informed that, 
““ Much objection is made by many large towns to the estab- 
lishment of a High School, because some of the children must 
be compelled to walk two miles, perhaps, to enjoy tts advanta- 
ges.’ ‘Experience is a trustworthy teacher; and mine forms 
an answer to this objection. 

My constitution is not robust, being below rather than above 
what iscommon. But I have never favored myself; whatever 
has occurred to be done, I have done, not impeded nor turned 
aside by weather, hardship or casualty, At twenty-two years 
of age. [ settled in business in a sickly region, and I[ continued 
there twenty years. I am somewhat advanced in my sixty- 
ninth year, and have seldom been sick; never confined to bed 
four days in succession, and but once as much as two days. I 
feel no effects of age ; and walk with as easy and elastica 
step as thirty years ago. I hear frequently the remark, on 
meeting persons who have not seen me for years, “ you look 
us young as ever.” 

I have stated these personal facts, to exhibit impressively 
the cause of this uniform good health and continuing strength ; 
for I attribute these to the circumstance, that, when I was be- 
tween six and seven years old, my father removed toa remote 
part of my native town, in Massachusetts, and that, from that 
time till I entered college, about eight years after, I lived a 
mile and a half from the nearest school, and upwards of two 
miles and a half from the school which I generally attended, 
and which, for three years before entering college, I attended 
altogether. Of this last distanee, one and a half mile was up 
a hard hill. 'This distance I travelled in the morning, and 
retraced in the evening. A crust of bread, carried in my 
pocket, was my dinner. I emp oyed the intermissions of 
school time, fifteen minutes in the forenoon and afternoon, and 
two hours at noon, in running, wrestling, playing ball, trund- 
ling a hoop, or in other sports tasking to the utmost the bodily 
powers. With respect to enjoying the advantages of the 
school, I was more punctual than the scholars in the immediate 
neighborhood ; I have been in school when the weather kept 
them at home; and my morning and evening walks imparted 
freshness and vigor for study, enabling me to accomplish more 
than they did. This comparison will hold through life. If 
have seldom seen one devoting so much time to study as I did 
while diligently following my profession. I have never suffer- 
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ed from it, but I see numbcrs in the meridian of life worn out, 
dying, or dragging along a painful, debilitated existence, inca- 
pable of exertion, unable to prepare themselves for any impor- 
taut occasion, or, when prepared, so devoid of energy, as to 
lose its value, attaining to nothing that is only to be reached 
by vigorous effort. 

Mv distance from school forced upon me two invaluable 
benefits, invaluable in the fullest sense ;—first, a healthy frame 
of body; all the parts, while in the process of formation for 
eight years, through exercise, attaining strength and aptness 
for the discharge of their proper functions; and, secondf¥, the 
habit of labor, established so as to be second nature. I could 
not be otherwise than industrious, and exercise had become a 
necessary of life. 

The circumstance of being thus far from school, was the 
greatest temporal blessing I ever enjoyed. Nothing of equal 
advantage could have been bestowed upon me. 

Certainly, we have admonition enough, of the most earnest 
and distressing kind, to see to it, that, in youth, the body be 
formed to healthfulness. In order to its being so formed, ju- 
dicious and assiduons care is requisite. The experience of the 
last thirty years, affords little other evidence than of the utter 
want of this care. 

In my boyhood, I saw no need of the “short pews by the 
pulpit for the unruly boys” in the Dedham Church, in 1702. 
The boys, my cotemporaries, were well behaved ; and I could 
tell from experience the moral principle of their orderly con- 
duct. I could tell, also, from experience, how religion was 
impressed, so as, under most unfavorable circumstances, not to 
fail of strong influence, and finally to triumph in establishing 
its supremacy, but these might be set down as gossipings. 
I will merely say, that the self-gratulation of the present time 
over by-gone years, is not so just as some fondly suppose. 

A Native or Massacuusetrs. 


[We hope our venerable friend will not fail to resume this 
subject, and tell us of the “moral principle” and “religious 
influence,” of which he speaks. We want more of these “ gos- 
sipings”’ of experience.—Ep. ] 
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- NEVER FROWN IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
[For the Common School Journal.] 


Aways enter the school-room, strongly impressed with the 
truth that the feelings of children are tender. Although this 
truth is by no means new, it is evident that there are those 
who need be reminded of it. It is true that some teachers, 
and we fear many, in their daily intercourse with their pupils 
have little or no regard to it ; and yet their success and useful- 
ness i the employment depends much upon it. Children are 
physiognomists. ‘Their teacher is indeed to them, a living 
epistle, and they are not only reading but transcribing it also, 
When we remember this, we know it is in our power to 
make them happy or miserable, but we too often forget it. 
When I look upon a lively, roguish and seemingly almost 
reckless boy, I often forget that a kind look may send his 
blood with a quicker, happier flow through his veins; may 
cause his eye to sparkle with joy, his soul to swell with 
nobler emotions. When, worn and weary, he troubles me 
by his uneasiness at restraint, or his unwillingness to study, I 
forget that an unkind look may send his blood curdling back 
to his heart, may freeze up the gushing fountains of love and 
sympathy, may check noble aspirations, may encourage him 
to be morose, passionate and revengeful. When I observe a 
girl, seemingly as thoughtless and as happy as the morning 
songsters warbling their sweet carols, I forget it is in my 
power to add to her happiness now, and, in no small degree, to 
fit her to be a comfort and a blessing to others hereafter, merely 
by saying kind words and manifesting happy, gentle, compas- 
sionate feelings. I forget that a single glance may make a 
wound that neither skill nor time can heal; that she shall tell 
of me when I am gone, by the smile or the frown that she 
wears, by the Joy or the sorrow, the hope or despair of her 
heart. I forget the words of the poet: 

“ Scratch the green rind of the sapling, or wantonly twist it jn the soil, 
The scarred und crooked oak will tell of it for centuries te tome.” 
Yet, on examining my own mind, I feel its truth. When I 
look down the vista of the past, far as memory can reach, and 
reflect upon the scenes of those days, and the impressions that 
they made, I am conscious that my teacher was then writing, 
as with a diamond’s point, on my mind and character. I re- 
member that one who thought it unbecoming his dignity to 
smile in the presence of his scholars, but always wore a frown. 
Can it be that there are those now engaged in teaching, who 
make themselves unhappy, and others vicious, from a false 
notion of dignity? A sad countenance never becomes the 
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school-room. Let any one else become sour and morose, the 
teacher should always be kind and affectionate. Let who 
will become excited and passionate, his feelings should always 
be gentle, unruffled, mild. He should remember that the sym- 
pathies of children are strong ; that if he allows the thousand 
perplexities and trials that lie in the path of every teacher, to 
cause his brow to contraet “like gathering storms,’ he will 
render unhappy all those tender minds that he should seek to 
please and profit. It will help him much, to remember also, 
that if he succeed in giving impulse to noble fecling, he is 
preparing that which will do much to buoy him up in the 
hour of trouble. He should remember that whether he will 
or not, he is building a monument that is indeed more durable 
than brass, and day by day inscribing characters upon it either 
deformed or beautified. If the former, how great is his dis- 
grace ; if the latter, who would not envy him? 
W. A. Farnsworru. 





Cuitpren’s Loaic. The reasoning of little children is al- 
ways delightful, and if you are good-natured enough to follow 
them through their own little demonstrations, without insist- 
ing upon the language of a syllegism, always conclusive. 
Take two or three examples in proof. A child about three 
years of age, unperceived by its mother, followed her down 
cellar, and when its mother returned, was left there. By and 
by the little thing was missed, —inquiries were made in eve- 
ry quarter,—the whole neighborhood was alarmed,—the well 
searched,the hen-house,—the barn,—the very pig-stye,— 
but all in vain. At last, somebody had occasion to go into 
the cellar, and there, upon the bottom step of the stairs, the 
little creature was found, sitting by herself, as still as death, 
and purple with cold. Half frantic with joy, the mother 
snatched her up, and running to the fire with her, esked her 
why she did not cry. J toud’nt, ma, was the reply —JI 
toud’nt, ma, it war tho dark! After all, now, was not that 
a capital reason? was it not the truth? How many are there, 
who can not, or will not ery, even to their Father above, be- 
cause tt is so dark. Another child of about the same age 
used to lie awake and chatter by the hour, after she went to 
bed. Out of all patience with her, one night, her bed-fellow 
said to her,—will you hold your tongue, Lucinda, and let me 
go to sleep? No, J tant. You can’t,—why not, pray? 
‘Cause it mates my tomach ache aunt Rachel! And even 


that childwhy do you laugh at her?—<didn’t she tell the 
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truth? and was not that acapital reason? How many grown 
people are there who can not hold their tongues—and, if the 
truth were told, because tt makes their stomach ache !—John 


Neal. 





Reuicious Cuariry. — Religious charity requires that we 
should not judge any sect of Christians by the representations 
of their enemies alone, without hearing and reading what they 
have to say in their own defence ; it requires only, of course, 
to state such a rule to procure for it general admission. No 
man can pretend to sey that such a rule is not founded upon 
the plainest principles of justice,—upon those plain principles 
of justice which no one thinks of violating in the ordinary 
concerns of life; and yet I fear that this rule is not always very 
strictly adhered to in religious animosities. Religious hatred 
is often founded on tradition, often on hearsay, often on the 
misrepreseutations of notorious enemies, without inquiry, 
without the slightest examination of opposite reasons and au- 
thorities, or consideration of that which the accused party has 
to offer for defence or explanation. It is impossible, I admit, 
to examine every thing; many have not talents, many have 
not leisure, for such pursuits; many must be contented with 
the faith in which they have been brought up, and must think 
it the best modification of the Christian faith, because they are 
told it is so. But this imperfect acquaintance with religious 
controversy, though not blamable when it proceeds from want 
of power, and want of opportunity, can be no possible justifi- 
cation of violent and acrimonious opinions. I would say to 
the jgnorant man, “It is not your ignorance I blame; you 
have had no means, perhaps, of acquiring knowledge ; the cir- 
cumstances of your life have not led to it,—may have pre- 
vented it; but then I must tell you, if you have not had 
leisure to inquire, yon have no right to accuse. If you are 
unacquainted with the opposite arguments,—or, knowing. 
cannot balance them, it is not upon you the task devolves of 
exposing the errors. and impugning the opinions of other 
sects.’ If charity is ever necessary, it is in those who know 
accurately neither the accusation nor the defence. If invec- 
tive, if rooted antipathy, in religious opinions, is ever a 
breach of Christian rules, it is so in those who, not being 
able to become wise, are not willing to become charitable and 
modest.—Rev. Sidney Smith. 
SS teegene enon = a . wneamenen - 
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